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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SupcomMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER INTERNAL 
Security Laws or THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to call, in the caucus 
room, Senate Oflice Building, Senator William E. Jenner (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Jenner and Johnston. 

Also present: Alva C. Carpenter, chief counsel; Dr. Edna Fluegel, 
professional staff member. 

The CnHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Last night in Hawthorne, Nev., the Honorable Pat McCarran died. 
He was a casualty, a grievous casualty, in this world war in which 
free men and women fight to defend their bodies and their souls 
against the bloody-fanged barbarians of the Communist jungle. 

What he stood for and what he feared is demonstrated in a passage 
from testimony taken a few weeks ago: 

Senator McCarran. General, looking back over our history, do you remember 
the expression “Give me liberty or give me death”? 

The WITNEss. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you remember the expression “54—40 or fight”? 

The WiTrNess. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you find that prevalent today, that spirit that made 
those enunciations? 

The Wirness. It certainly has not been prevalent, Senator McCarran, since 
World War II was over. 

When word came to us that Senator McCarran had died, our first 
thought was to postpone this hearing out of respect to the Senator’s 
memory. But then we had a second thought. 

Pat McCarran founded this subcommittee. He wrote the law out 
of which it was created. He fixed the standards by which it operates. 
He molded it into a deadly piece of artillery in the anti-Communist 
war. 

And he did one other thing. He made our enemies for us. They 
are the kind of enemies we are proud to have. They are the kind of 
enemies we vow to keep. If the day ever comes when the enemies of 
Pat McCarran cease to be the enemies of this subcommittee, and every 
last member of its staff, then we will know we have failed the man who 
died last night. 

So it was, as we thought about these things, that we put aside all 
notion of postponing this hearing. We knew that Pat McCarran 
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would not want it that way. He was particularly interested in these 
hearings on Korea. 

Just recently he made a trip for this committee to Florida and inter- 

ewed a very important witness, General Stratemeyer. Let the record 
show this hearing of the Subcommittee on Internal Security of the 
Senate of the United States is held in honor of the subcommittee’s 
founder, the hono1 ible Pat McCarran, of Ne vada. 

Before proceeding with the witness, I have one other short statement 
that I think the American people shor ild know about. John W. 
Powell, editor of Communist China’s propaganda magazine, China 
Review, appeared before this subcommittee on Monday of this week 

| invoked the fifth amendment against self-incrimination, again 
and again, when asked questions which touched on his Communist 
affiliations. We also had here American officers and soldiers who 
had spent as much as 2% years in Communist prison camps in Asia 
and were forced to read the issues of this once American magazine 
and re pe at the lies it pe le lle d before they could get any food or medical 

are. If they did not cooperate, they were severely punished. We 
le arned of at least one death as a result. One of our witnesses, Carroll 
Wright, Jr., a former lieutenant in the Army, said that Powell was 
a murderer, responsible for the deaths of many American fighting 
men. 

I was shocked beyond words to learn that this renegade American 
was permitted to hold a press conference yesterday in the National 
Press Club of Washington. 

It is reasonable to assume that John W. Powell is in this country 
to soften up the American people, as he tried to soften up our fight- 
ing men, so we will agree to trade with the Soviet bloc, and keep quiet 
if Red China is admitted to the United Nations. 

Mr. Powell probably intends to use the prestige of the National Press 
Club in Washington to get a background for his propaganda when he 
goes to other cities. 

We sentence a Corporal Dickenson, of Crackers Gap, to 10 years 
in prison, and give a dishonorable discharge to Colone! Fleming, al- 
though these men withstood most of the horrors of imprisonment in 
Communist prison camps, while we let a renegade American, who in- 
directly helped to torture them, travel free ly about this country, to 
spread the poison of confusion and defeatism. 

It istime toend this folly. Yesterday I asked the Attorney General 
of the United States to press a treason charge against Mr. Powell. 
He is an American citizen. He has adhered to our enemies in wartime 
and given them substantial aid and comfort, as the testimony came 
from the lips of the former soldiers and officers who were taken 
prisoners in that war. I am submitting the testimony of these hear- 
ings to the Department of Justice, and I hope for quick action. 

General Van Fleet, will you be sworn to testify. Do you swear that 
the testimony given in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

General Van Feet. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
RETIRED 


The Cuaimman. General, let me say it is a pleasure and a privilege 
to meet here with you today. I know I speak for all my absent col- 
leagues and, indeed, for all America, in paying tribute to you. Your 
record is brilliant; your courage extr aordin: ary; your forthrightness, 
phenomenal—and most refreshing. 

It is good in these days of whining and of breast-beating, of buck- 
passing and of expediency, to hear from an American leader who 
believes in America and in its future. Yours is not the blind faith 
of the ill-informed, nor the courage of the untried. You have met the 
Communist enemy in Greece and, again, in Korea—and to the extent 
that you were free to act it is the enemy who has good reason to regret 
the encounter. You, yourself, have never wavered in your will to 
win and in your conviction that “there is no substitute for victory.” 

But victory in Korea was denied to you—not by your fighting gen- 
eralship and not by your valiant men—but by an unidentified “they.” S 
Whatever the motivation of “they” it is now fairly clear that the an- 
nounced reasons were preposterous and the results disastrous. As you 
know, this subcommittee is not concerned with either foreign solles 
or with military policy, per se. 

The internal security of this great country is our concern, however, 
and there are many facets of both foreign and of military policy 
that raise the question, “Why?”—why were the experts, the policy- 
makers, the men who so arrogantly discounted the judgment of our 
field and theater commanders; why were these men so uniformly and 
consistently wrong when great masses of our citizens who make no 
claim to expertness were right ? 

Why was there so much conflict in testimony in the MacArthur 
hearings? Why are so many crucial questions still unanswered? 
What secret commitments were made? Whomadethem? America? 
A caucus of diplomats? The U.N.? They told us we must limit our 
action; we must appease to preserve allied unity and to avoid world 
war III. They told us Korea was the wrong war. They told us 
time was on our side. Was it? What has happened to the unity 
for which we repudiated our great traditions? Can anyone contem- 
plating the world abroad maintain that “they” were right? 

And now, as you observe: 

* * * We have at home other curious, perhaps well-intentioned, defeatists who 
would have us believe that our time to win has already passed. When I listen 
to their speeches and read their articles—exaggerating the enemy’s present 
strength, playing down the importance of the Pacific and of Asia, I wonder if 
they are not, consciously or unconsciously, waging psychological warfare against 
us—destroying our will to win, minimizing our strength, softening us up to 
accept unnecessary defeat. 


Can you identify any of these individuals? Do you believe that 
stupidity alone motivates them? 

I note that you use the expression “consciously or unconsciously.” 
What difference does it make whether serving the enemy has been con- 
scious or unconscious if American security is thereby jeopardized ? 
And so, General Van Fleet, some of our questions today will cover 
these borderline areas of policy in the hope that your answers may 
serve to pinpoint areas of decision where the mystery of “why” may 
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lead to further identification of the mysterious “they,” and to an 
exploration of the extent to which the subversion of our policy may 
] F . 

nave een a Tactor. 


This we do know. The “neutralization” of Formosa freed the 


Chinese Communists armies to move north to the Yalu. Limitations 
unprecedented in our military history were imposed on our com- 
manders. We have isolated and are studying a whole series of 
liar e] es in the conduct of that war. We have noted that 
some of the same American officials who, for one reason or another, 
were architects of earlier disaster, were in policymaking positions 
during the Korean war. As I said to the Senate on August 13, 1954: 

We have learned what hidden Communists did to our foreign policy agencies. 


That has been documented. We have not spelled out what they did to our 
military agencies 

No Senator would want to sit down at a chess game with the Soviet chess 
team, if he thought his American partner was a secret Communist, planning 
how to throw the game to the Soviet players without being detected. Mr. 
President, you and I do not want to draft American youth, to engage in any 
military contest with the Soviet forces, if somewhere, high up on our side, 
someone is secretly planning how to throw the contest to the Soviet side, with- 
out doing anything tangible enough to be found out, 

You may proceed, Mr. Carpenter, with the questioning. 

Mr. Carrenter. Will you please give us your full name, your ad- 
dress, and occupation ¢ 

General Van Fierr. James A. Van Fleet, general, United States 
Army, retired. Home address, Lake Alfred, Fla. 

Mr. Carventer. Will you give us an outline of your military career, 
please ? 

General Van F eer. I entered West Point in 1911 from Florida, 
graduated in the class of 1915, was assigned to the Infantry. I went 
overseas in World War I in command of a machinegun company ; 
promoted, commanded a machinegun battalion in the closing 
months of World War I. 

Between the wars I had various commands from battalion to regi- 
ment, lots of civilian duty with ROTC’s and Organized Reserves. 

In the beginning of World War II, I was with the 29th Infantry 
Regiment at the Infantry School, Fort Benning. That was a demon- 
stration regiment, the only war-strength regiment we had in the 
United States Army. 

There I was promoted to full colonel and took command of the 
Eighth Infantry Regiment which I had for 3 years and commanded 
as an assault regiment in the invasion of France. I spent 10 months 
of combat in Europe during World War II as regimental, division, 
and corps commander. My corps was one selected to be moved to the 
Pacific and was on its way there when VJ—Day was declared. So I 
stayed in this country then and subsequently commanded the Second 
Corps area with headquarters at Governors Island and later I was 
Deputy Army Commander of the First Army there. 

Then I was sent to Germany for a few weeks and then selected by 
General Marshall and sent to Greece. Following 29 months in Greece 
I returned to command the Second Army with headquarters at Fort 
Meade and I was there 8 months before being sent to Korea to com- 
mand the Eighth Army. 

I retired from active duty on March 31, 1953, 
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Mr. Carpenter. Thus, you have been in the service of your country 
since your very early days, is that right, General ? 

General Van F eer. That is correct. 

Mr. Carpenter. What was your assignment in Greece? 

General Van Furer. I was the director of the Joint United States 
Military Advisory Group to Greece. 

Mr. Carrenter. What political briefing did you receive before 
accepting that assignment? : 

General Van Fixer. I was in Germany at the time and was asked 
to come to Washington and here report to General Marshall who was 
then Secretary of State. While here I received some briefings, both 
political and military. 

Mr. Carpenter. And for how long a period, General? 

General Van Fert. Just a few days. It was expected that I would 
be here longer, but that was rather amusing, General Marshall asked 
the Pentagon representative how long I would be here and he said 
about a month. The general asked again to have it repeated. Then he 
said, “Well, did you arrange an armistice with the guerrillas?” That 
comment seemed to speed up my departure from Washington because 
a day or two after that I was on my way. ‘The briefings were very 
few. 

Mr. Carrenter. Because of the situation in Greece, it was most 
urgent that you get there as quickly as possible, is that right? 

General Van Fueer. General Marshall thought so, and that proved 
correct. 

Mr. Carpenter. General Van Fleet, have you ever wondered 
whether the whole Greek episode that you went through and the Berlin 
airlift were diversions to keep us concentrated in Europe while the 
debacle developed in the Far East ? 

General Van Fieetr. What is the first part of the question ? 

Mr. Carpenter. From your experience in Greece, have you ever 
wondered whether the whole Greek episode and the Berlin airlift were 
diversions to keep us concentrated in Europe while the debacle de- 
veloped in the Far East? 

General Van Fixer. Gradually, I came to that conclusion. I would 
not say I was of that opinion when I first went to Greece, but that 
evolved and I so believe today. 

Mr. Carpenter. You believe that today ? 

General Van Fieer. I do. 

The Cuamman, Why do you believe that today? Will you briefly 
state it 

General Van Freer. Mr. Chairman, a lot of events point to it. I 
might go back with a few views I have. 

I believe our Government and especially the military was oriented 
to Europe rather than to Asia. For generations we have had very 
close ties with Europe while the reverse holds for Asia. Asia is 
very difficult country. There is no luxury out there to enjoy like 
there is in Paris or London or other capitals. So for a hundred years 
we have been a European nation in our views. 

The Pentagon was filled with many high-ranking officers who had 
experience in Europe, and their thinking was Europe—in fact, West- 
ern Europe. While in Greece, when I fully understood the whole 
picture of the importance of the Balkans and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, I advocated greater strength, military strength, in that area, 
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I was told repeatedly that the high command was not interested in 
that, that Russia would have no interest at all to the south, that the 
whole threat was against Western Europe. Nothing we could do in 
the Balkans or the eastern Mediterranean would prevent Russia from 
driving west. So I ceased sending in such recommendations. 

But in the latter part of my tour there it so happened that General 
Gruenther took up the war plans position in the Department of the 
Army. I got a message from him asking for more information on 
such plans. So then I began to send in volumes of information on 
the importance the Balkans and other areas in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean would play by providing a threat that would point north to the 
underbelly of Russia, should Russia advance west. 

So it was rather late in my tour in Greece before even the eastern 
Mediterranean got much attention from the Western European 
advocates. 

So I have often wondered as we go farther east to take in the Middle 
East and then the Near East and finally the Far East, why those areas 
receive even less consideration in the world picture of a threat from 
Russia. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, up until that time we had a Euro- 
pean complex and could not see anything but Europe? 

General Van Fixer. I believe that to be correct. 

The Carman. And only a certain segment of that, of Western 
Europe? 

General Van Freer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. General, in other words, we did not consider 
the Far East very much at that time; is that true? 

General Van Fieer. I do not know how we considered the 
Far East at that time, Senator, since I was in Greece. I myself had 
little knowledge of the Far East. I do not know the thinking that 
actually went on, but I do know they did not give the eastern Medi- 
terranean much consideration other than the Truman doctrine assist- 
ance which was to help a nation maintain its freedom. It first applied 
to Greece and Turkey in 1947. 

Mr. Carrenter. What were the Russians seeing at that time when 
we were seeing only Western Europe ? 

General Van Fueer. I think that is clearly outlined in the state- 
ments of the Soviet leaders. All their written statements of world 
conquest, corroborated by their deeds, suggest that they were oriented 
to capture Asia before Europe. 

Mr. Carrenter. In Greece did you observe any American involve- 
ment on the Communist side? 

General Van Fixer. I was familiar with some difficulties which the 
chief of the mission, who was then former Governor Griswold of 
Nebraska, later Senator, had with one of our American correspondents. 
They seemed to have been at cross-purpose and a lot of charges and 
countercharges were being aired in the press. I thought it “played 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Mr. Carpenter. Can you tell us a little more about who were in- 
volved, General, other than Governor Griswold ? 

General Van Freer. Former Governor Griswold was chief of the 
economic mission. There was no Ambassador there at the time, so 
he was the senior American present and in command of all our Amer- 
ican missions, the Embassy, the economic and military groups. 
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Mr. Homer Bigart was one of the American correspondents in 
Greece at the time, and Mr. Bigart seemed to sympathize greatly with 
the Communist cause in Greece, the guerrilla cause, perhaps thinking 
they were the underdog or were helping the underdog. Actually they 
were the dirty dog rather than the underdog; but perhaps his views 
vere honest. 

The Crairman. Were his views in line with our foreign policy at 
that time # 

General Van Freer. I would say “No.” It was a very harmful 
criticism which he made of our efforts in Greece. Then he finally 
entered the guerrilla territory through Yugoslavia and spent some 
time with the Communist guerrillas in northern Greece, and eventually 
came through the lines and surrendered to an American advisory 
group with a Greek national unit. I thought the whole episode was 
wrong. 

Senator Jomunston. Was he ever tried ? 

General Van F err. No, he was not. He wrote quite a story about 
his experiences. 

Senator Jounston. Who had the authority to try him at that 
time ? 

General Van Feet. I do not suppose anybody had unless it would 
be this committee, with new legislation. 

Senator Jonnston. No one in Greece in command had a right to 
try him? 

General Van Firert. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Of course, this committee has no right of trial. 

General Van Fixer. You mentioned earlier this other gentleman— 
a Mr. Powell—who was playing with the enemy, too. 

Mr. Carpenter. Bigart later covered the Korean war, did he not? 

General Van Feet. Yes, he did; or part of it. 

Senator Jounstron. Where is he now? 

General Van F eer. I do not know. He is a very able fellow. I 
would say he is a good American all right, but he goes to extremes to 
get the enemy’s point of view. 

Mr. Carpenter. What about the efficiency of the United Nations in 
Greece, General ? 

General Van Fierr. The United Nations set up a United Nations 
special committee on the Balkans to observe border troubles. The 
Soviet bloc of nations boycotted that mission, so it was made up of 
only friendly allies. They were there to observe troubles along the 
Bulgarian, Yugoslavian, and Albanian borders. I do not believe there 
is any other United Nations mission there. 

The Cuarrman. What about UNSCOB? 

General Van Fierrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. How did it operate? 

General Van Freer. They were fairly effective as regards our side 
of the border. They never crossed over into the enemy’s territory or 
into the guerrilla territory. 

The Cuarrman. They gave you good cooperation? 

General Van Freer. Yes. In fact, it was my organization which 
gave them support in the form of logistics. 

Mr. Carrenter. What conclusions did you reach in regard to Com- 
munist political strategy and tactics? 
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General Van Freer. That takes us into the whole subject of guer- 
rilla warfare, which is an unorthodox, unconventional type of war- 
fare where it is a hit-and-run process. Never fight or give battle and 
work on the civilians as much as on the government forces. 

When you combine communism with guerrilla warfare, it becomes 


doubly bad because you get all kinds of lies. It gets out of the realm 
of the partisan or patriotic movement for the good of their side of a 
civil war. It get to international communism which prospers by 


lies and murders to make the underprivileged helisive they can have 
more under a Communist regime. It is very appealing to ey who 
are unemployed or who are suffering for want of food or shelter. 
Those lies appeal very much. ‘That, I would say, is the first step in 
vetting a convert to communism, It is only later, as they find it does 
not work that way, that they have eventually lost their souls. 

Mr. Carrentrer. Was any attempt made by American officials to 
force a coalition government on Grreece ¢ 

General Van Fierr. That was our whole policy in the State De- 
partment, to have a government that would represent all elements. It 
was a coalition government always that was set up; all parties being 
represented in the government. That was what we advocated as a 
policy for Greece. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Does that include Communists? 

General Van Fieer. That would include Communists or leftwingers 
or collaborators—any and all parties. 

The Cuarrman. General, in order to make that policy successful, 
didn’t we as a Government threaten to withhold aid if they did not 
take the Communists into their Government ? 

General Van Fieer. Mr. Chairman, I do believe that threat was 
used on many occasions. I remember one particular occasion I might 
relate. 

The Caarrman. I wish you would, General. 

ee Van Fieer. There was a Greek election in which the left- 
wing got a substantial vote, I would say about 14 percent of the vote, 
olaae is a good vote, because there are so many parties. But His 
Majesty did not wish to appoint the leader of that party as the 
Prime Minister because it was a leftist party headed by General 
Plastiris. 

Our ambassador there, Mr. Henry Grady, insisted that Plastiris 
be named Prime Minister and head up a new government. There 
was quite an impassé for some time. Other solutions were tried to 
form a government. I won't say tried, were proposed, before His 
Majesty saw that he would have to, in conformity with American 
wishes, name General Plastiris as Prime Minister to head up a new 
government. When he did so, the American Ambassador attended a 
big party given by Plastiris and publicly announced that now Greece 
would get the money for the hydroelectric projects. 

Mr. Carrenrer. What later developed in that situation that you 

eall? 

General Van Freer. General Plastiris’ government was not very 
successful, was not in power Jong, had much opposition. The rightists 
and conservative parties would not go along on many issues. About 
that time Gen. Alexander Papagos, who was then the general in 
command of the Greek forces unde r me, retired. His Majesty had 
previously appointed him to the rank of field marshal. Field Marshal 
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Papagos entered politics, organized the Greek Rally Party in the 
hopes that he would get a majority of the vote, but he actually got less 
than 50 percent. Without a majority he would not take part in the 
government. 

At a second general election he received a majority of the vote of 
the people, which did away with all the coalition governments of the 
many past years. With a majority Papagos could name the ministers 
and be backed by Parliament and thus have a permanent government, 
one which Greece enjoys today. 

The Cuairman. When our Government insisted upon the Commu- 
nists being taken into the Government of Greece and finally the Com- 
munists did take over, this Plastiris did take over for a short time 
and had an unsuccessful government, would you tell us what the 
Communists did? Did they make growth in the communities? 

General Van Fuieer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. During the short while 
that General Plastiris headed up the Government, more of the fellow 
travelers got into oflice by appointment. I would not say General 
Plastiris alw: ays had knowledge that they were Communists or fellow 
travelers. General Plastiris was an ignorant person and was easily 
influenced. He was under the control of the leftists. He would ap- 
point a friend of a friend who would be recommended. In that way 
the Communists were gradually getting back into power. There wasa 
Communist mayor appointed in a little town which is the capital of 
a province in northwest Greece near the Albanian border Those 
trends were quite widespread and became very alarming to the con- 
servative element of the Government and to the Greek Army itself. 
They were shocked to see these people gradually getting back into 
power. Based upon such evidence, I sent a message to Washington ad- 
vising them of the conditions. I believe it was about the last message 
I sent from Athens before I came home in July 1950. 

The Cuatrman, Did it change our policy ? 

General Van Fireer. Well, L think it did because it was: shortly after 
that that the Plastiris government fell and Marshal Papagos became 
the prime minister. 

I will not say my message did it, Mr. Chairman. I think the Greek 
Army and conservative elements were aroused to the danger and took 
action. 

Senator Jounston. You were not in Greece any time Peurifoy was 
there ? 

General Van Fixer. No,sir. He followed. 

Mr. Carpenter. When you returned from Greece, General, what 
was your assignment ? 

General Van Firet. I was placed in command of the Second Army 
in the continental United States. Headquarters were at Fort Meade. 

Mr. Carrenter. What were your views on the military situation at 
the Pentagon meeting in early December 1950 ? 

General Van Freer. I attended an Army commanders’ conference 
in the Pentagon about December 1 to 3 of 1950. It was a regularly 
scheduled Army commanders’ conference such as were held a few 
years back. Of course, the Korean war was discussed very fully at 
that conference. The Chinese Reds had entered the war in November; 
that is, just a few weeks prior. The American Army was withdrawing 
from North Korea. The situation looked very bad. That was the 
subject of much discussion at that Army commanders’ conference. 
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Mr. Carpenter. What were the views expressed there ? 

General Van Fiexr. The need of more personnel, personnel ques- 
tions, how serious they were, how serious the shortage of equipment 
was. the condition of some of our units in Korea which had been 
overrun. 

It was indeed quite a gloomy picture that was painted of our position 
in Korea. 

Mr. Carpenter. Who painted gloomy pictures, General ? 

General Van Fierer. It was expressed by many people. I think 
the one I remember most was General Haislip. I remember speaking 
out that I thought the picture was not so bad, that there were great 
opportunities there. 

Mr. Carpenter. Were you alone in those views? 

General Van Fixer. No. I think there were several other generals 
present who agreed with me. However, I believe we were in the 
minority. I was reminded that the 2d Infantry Division had lost all 
its equipment in the action at Kunari Pass. Only about half of the 
personnel had managed to get back. The division therefore would 
be out of action for an extended period of time, if ever it could be 
put back into fighting condition. 

I said, I believe they will bounce back rapidly. Their morale will 
remain high if we can get them the equipment. They will be ready to 
fight in short order. 

The Cuatrman. Wasn’t this conference held shortly after the Pres- 
ident of the United States announced that General MacArthur would 
be authorized to use the atomic bomb wherever needed ? 

General Van Fueer. I do not recall, sir. I do not remember that 
incident. 

Mr. Carrenter. When were you first placed on a standby basis for 
Korea ? 

General Van Fierr. Early January 1951. 

Mr. Carpenter. Who placed you on that standby basis? 

General Van Freer. The Chief of Staff, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
told me in the event of replacement for General Ridgway I would 
be next and that I must keep it quiet and only three other people 
would know about it. 

Mr. Carrenrer. When did he tell you this, on what occasion, Gen- 
eral ? 

General Van Firrr. It was at the funeral of Gen. Walton H. 
Walker at Arlington. 

Mr. Carpenter. Do you remember the exact date? 

General Van F err. I think it was January 3 

Mr. Carrenrer. Were you briefed during the period you were on 
a standby basis? 

General Van Freer. No, I did not get any special briefings, I 
followed the war closer th: an ever, of course, to keep posted, 

Mr. Carrenrer. You say you were on a 10-day leave in Florida 
when on April 11, 1951, General Collins phoned and ordered you to 
Korea. When did eh it leave start? 

General Van Freer. I went on a 10-day leave from Fort Meade on 
April 8 to my place in Florida. It was the night of April 10-11 that 
I received a telephone call from General Collins reminding me of 
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the conversation he had had with me in early January and that I 
would be going at once and to hurry back to Washington. We did 
not mention Korea or the assignment to the Eighth Army. It merely 
referred to the prior conversation in January. 

Mr. Carventer. Had you any inkling of the impending relief of 
General MacArthur? 

General Van Freer. That had been discussed in the pe 
for the past 2 or 3 days; that is, prior to April 10. So as I remember, 
that had already occurred. 

The Cuatrrmman. All you knew was what you had read in the news- 
papers, the rumors? 

General Van Feet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you expect that General MacArthur’s relief 
would lead to your sudden departure to Korea ? 

General Van Fier. No, It did not occur to me because I was to 
be General Ridgway’s replacement, and I thought someone else would 
replace General MacArthur rather than General Ridgway. 

Mr. Carpenter. What was your view concerning the MacArthur 
proposals in 1950? 

General Van Feet. Those proposals I remember were to use the 
atomic weapons and bomb enemy targets in north China and Man- 
churia. 

Mr. Carpenter. I do not believe it was to use the atomic bomb. 
It was hot pursuit, to bomb the enemy sanctuaries in Manchuria and 
to drive through tothe Yalu River? 

General Van Fierr. Of course, I was very much in accord with 
such views. 

Mr. Carpenter. How about his subsequent views ? 

General Van F eer. I have always subscribed to such aciion then 
and since. 

The CuatrMANn. And now, General? 

General Van Feet. And now; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever discuss these proposals with any of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Van Fixer. I am sure I have. We had many visitors from 
Washington to Korea, and the discussions would be rather general 
and complete. I am sure that question came up. I am sure my views 
were still in line. I cannot recall any specific conversation with the 
Army Chief of Staff—Army, Navy, or Air Force—on that subject. 

The Cuarrman. The high officials you did visit with, what were 
their views? You told them your views; what were their views? 

General Van Freer. I am unable to say, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. You do not recall ? 

General Van Feet. No, sir; I do not. I do remember General 
Clark’s views were very much fér it, but I do not have any recollec- 
tion of specific views on that subject by the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who came to Korea. 

I would believe they would all be for it. 

The Cuairman. Did the policy change? Were you allowed the 
right of hot pursuit? Were you allowed to bomb sanctuaries? Did 
our Government’s policy change ? 

General VAN Fieer. At times we were in hot pursuit and other times 
we were stopped. 
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The Cuairman. Were your planes given the right of hot pursuit to 
cross the Yalu sanctuaries / 

General Van Fert. No, never. 

The Cuamrman. Then the basic policy did not change? 

General Van Freer. I do not think it did. As far as crossing the 
Yalu, never was it granted. It was never done. 

The Cramman. General, have you ever heard of a war in all of 
history, especially American history, where the fighting was to be 
confined tot he territory of our friends? 

General Van FLerer. No: it is most unusual. 

Mr. Carrenter. Prior to your assignment in April 1951, General, 
had you ever been in the Far East ? 

General Van Fier. No, sir. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was Korea the wrong war in the wrong place and 
at the wrong time ? 

General Van Fert. Well, certainly not. I have often made a state- 
ment that it was the right war at the right place and the right time 
against the right enemy and with the right allies, thinking of the 
Koreans as a very worthy, friendly ally in whose country to fight. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, would you say that General Bri adley’s 
judgment was based on the theory of the paramount importance of 
Western Europe, particularly the Ruhr? 

General Van Fert. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. Carrentrr. Can you comment on that a little ? 

General Van Fieer. I believe General Bradley and General Collins, 
especially those two of the Joint Chiefs, were oriented entirely to 
Western Europe and that they could not see a deployment of American 
strength in the far Pacific. They, I am sure, helped in the estimate 
of the situation that Russia would strike in E urope and not in Asia. 
That estimate of enemy’s intentions, in my opinion, was one of the 
greatest errors we have ever made in sizing up our enemy’s intentions. 

The Cuarrman. What would happen to a field commander who 
made that kind of a mistake ? 

General Van Firer. He would be relieved, of course. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, would bombing the supply lines of Man- 
churia have contributed to victory ¢ 

General Van Fieer. Certainly. 

Mr. Carpenter. Could we have won the war in Korea? 

General Van Fieer. Certainly. Let me say that everybody in 
the Eighth Army, to include our United Nations allies and the 
Koreans, believed in victory and believed they could achieve victory. 
I still believe that we could have achieved victory in Korea. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, have you ever wondered why we adopted 
what you describe as a weak policy, one that gave the enemy the 
initiative and produced the present chaos ¢ 

General Van Firer. Why we adopted that policy ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes. 

General Van Freer. I have always blamed that on the United 
Nations. I have no real evidence to point to, but the war in Korea 
was a United Nations action. By resolution they named the United 
States as the executive agent to prosecute the war. We named the 
commanaer, 
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We set up in Washington a little group of nations or representa- 
tives of the nations whe had forces in Korea. They were informed 
from time to time of the progress of the war. There had to be some 
machinery for advising our friendly allies what their forces were 
doing in Korea. They were briefed one or two or more times a week 
here in Washington. 

I believe on major issues they would be consulted perhaps in advance. 
Especially would Great Britain be consulted. ‘They may have helped 
us in some of our decisions. They may have guided us, influenced 
us to go easy with a weaker policy, to stop at the 38th, or to work for 
an armistice. I surmise that. I do not have the evidence that would 
make it conclusive. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, you state that the aim of the Communists 
in Asia clearly is to bring all Asia into the Communist fold as part 
of a grand design for a Communist world. This is their announced 
objective, is it not? 

General Van F iret. That is their announced objective, and their 
deeds are in line with it. 

Senator Jounston. Summing up your statement, I believe you 
would say this was a war fought by the military but guided by the 
State Department; is that right? 

General Van Fixer. That is correct. The policy was set by the 
State Department. I would assume they would consult certain allies, 
that the miiltary would be consulted. But I believe our military was 
very much oriented to Europe. They went along very readily with 
a weak policy. 

Senator Jounston. I agree with you thoroughly, and I think I 
expressed my feelings in the matter in October 1950, in Los Angeles 
in a speec +h that I made there. I came out with it in a vigorous speech. 

The Cuarrman, General, let me ask at this point: W ould you want 
to fight another war with American boys under those conditions ? 

General Van Fieer. Of course, I have seen so much destruction and 
horror of war, Mr. Chairman, that I think to fight in any war is a 
terrible thought. But under justified reasons and to preserve our 
freedom, I believe I would be ready to go to war again and that in 
any future war, with the same conditions, we would have different 
decisions. So my answer would be “Yes”; we would never do it again 
like we did in Korea. 

The Crarrman, Thank you, General. 

General Van Fieer. I might say just a word more, using the map, 
about this being the right war and the right place. 

The Cnarrman. You may go to the map, and there is a microphone, 
General, that you may speak into. 

General Van Fieer. On the map you have Red China and Korea. 
For the Red Chinese to maintain an effort in Korea they had a single 
rail line along the coast through North China, running up into Man- 
churia, and then south across the border; at which time they came 
under the fire of our Air Force for 200 miles thereafter south to the 
battle lines, across the middle of the peninsula. That is a long supply 
line, a very difficult supply line. And for the Chinese to assemble 
and to move and support in action an army of nearly a million men 
halfway down this peninsula, the last 200 miles under attack, is a 
tremendous undertaking; which places them at a great disadvantage. 
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In addition, supplies from Russia, which were considerable, had to 
come a long distance across Siberia, by rail line, into Vladivostok and 
then along a much longer rail line along the Korean coast, which 
was under the constant fire of our Navy and air. They were paying 
a very heavy price to maintain a war at a point of great disadvantage 
to t] 

The reverse of that is true of the American forces. We were sup- 
plied by wat er, and some air, through Japan, to Korea. We had 
command of the water and the air. We had, and still have, un- 
excelled bases in Japan and Korea for redeployment. And to main- 
tain an expeditionary force overseas and sustain it in battle, you 
must have large bases. 

There are only two places in the world where such conditions exist 
outside of the United ae One is England and the other is Japan. 
We had a base here, Japan, fully at our disposal, to do as we pleased 
about it; unexcelled h: ao and repair facilities and fields, 

We had the tremendous skill of the Japanese industrial nation, em- 
loved as civilians, to help us prosecute that war. It could not pos- 
sibly be made or altered any better. We had the flank protected by 
our Navy, and all this base here to destroy a Red Chinese Army far 
from home, well out on the limb, and in great difficulty all the time— 
a beautiful opportunity for victory. 

Look at other places around the world anywhere; you cannot find 
it any better. 

That is why I say this was the right place and at the right time, with 
the wonderful nation of the Koreans, the right ally. And against 
this new enemy, Red China, far from home. 

The Cuatrman, General, have you ever wondered why the experts, 
who must have known what you pointed out, were so blind? 

General Van F eer. I can’t figure that t out, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounsron. Why did we have a divided peace, under those 
circumstances { 

General Van Fuierr. I should conclude this by saying that we left 
an armistice line 1 day’s march from the capital city of Seoul, gen- 
erally through there, but an impossible line from a military point of 
view or from a political point of view. Everyone in the city of Seoul 
lives in fear of the enemy 1 day’s march away. How can you expect 
any private capital to invest and rehabilitate that city ¢ 

In addition, economically it is the wrong line. Here is South Korea 
with 21 million people, an agricultural country. North Korea, origi- 
nally with 8 million, is the industrial part of the nation, It has min- 

rals, hydroelecti ic power, coal, 

Of course, of the original 8 million in North Korea, about 4 mil- 
lion are now refugees in South Korea; among them large numbers 
f Christians, whom our missionaries converted during the past 60 
years, principally in the town of Pinyang. It is these Christians 
from the north more than any other element of the Korean race who 
are the strong advocates of President Syngman Rhee’s going north, to 
liberate their homes and such relatives as may be left. 

I have often advised our high command ‘that, if we must confine 
the war to Korea south of the Yalu, to at least stop it at the nar- 
row waist, which would be a shorter line, easier to defend, could be 
defended by the Koreans themselves, and would give them much needed 
ter! ivory and many « ultural centers, which play a vel'y big part in the 
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history of the culture of that race, such as the ancient capital of 
Kaesong, not far from Seoul. 

It was this narrow line I advocated that we seize, by many, many 
different plans for operations which were submitted throughout the 
time I was in Korea; all of which were, of course, turned down. 

Mr. Carrentrer. General Van Fleet, you say that native troops are 
cheaper and they make it difficult for the Communists to charge im- 
perialism. Were there reasons for limiting the ROK training 
program ¢ 

General Van Firerr. I do not believe there was any political reason 
for limiting the size of the Korean forces. I think it was mostly 
economic and perhaps some person's military views that they were not 
good soldiers. 

Mr. Carrenter. What is your opinion as to their ability as soldiers? 

General Van Firer. They are among our finest soldiers in the 
world. 

The Cuairman. Then we made another mistake on that calculation, 
did we not, General ¢ 

General Van Firer. I would say we did, for a long while after I 
arrived there. 

I judge that this way: In the early days of the war, the Korean 
Army, as such, was quickly overrun. They had a force of only 96,000 
at the time of the attack. During the days of the Pusan perimeter, 
under General Walker, the Koreans were impressed into the army 
from fields, from cities, given a few hours of instruction on how to load 
and shoot a gun, and found themselves in the front line. So they 
gave all they could in the way of spirit and bravery, but they were not 
u trained and equipped army as we know one. And it was not until 
months later that the time and circumstances permitted training of 
Koreans. 

Shortly after I arrived in April, 1951, I observed that the Korean 
was a very hardy individual, was used to austere existence, could 
endure hardships, suffering; that he was intelligent, he learned fast, 
was very obedient, and that he respected age and orders of his elders, 
would do exactly as told, and go forward on orders and die, if 
necessary. 

So, having those wonderful qualifications, I knew we could make 
good soldiers of them if only we gave them equipment, weapons, and 
training. 

I advocated a large program of training and activation of addi- 
tional divisions from almost the time I arrived. 

Ir, CARPENTER. Were there limitations on the number of ROK 
troops you could train, General ? 

General Van Fixer. Yes. There was a ceiling on the number. That 
ceiling was controlled partly by money, partly by a belief that it would 
be enough to take care of the situation the hi gh command had in mind, 
But within that ceiling we had great numbers of ineffectives. We 
had 50,000 or more in the hospitals, who were counted against the 
ceiling strength of the army. I took every means possible to get them 
discharged so as to replace them with able-bodied soldiers. 

There is no Veterans’ Administration in Korea; there is no one 
to take care of discharged veterans, and it was a very difficult process, 
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We finally adopted a system, which was proposed by President 
Rhee, that the men in the training camps would be called civilians; 
which I accepted. We did not swear them in until they were trained, 
We have a similar category in this country, like CM’ r'C, ROTC, even 
a CCC. So I called them civilians and that gave me quite a few 
more soldiers for the fighting units. 

Offi aay a. was not sup ported, but Washington let me get by 
with it. In fact, Mrs. Rosenberg,? when she came over was smiling 
about i and fou it a pretty smart system. 

That limitation was gradually lifted so that the ceiling strength 
of the Korean Army gradually crept up to take care of each specific 
case and I could get another few soldiers added to the army. 

I advocated, of course, more divisions; but additional divisions were 
not authorized until December 1 of 1952 

Mr. Carrenter. You certainly needed additional manpower, did 
you not, General ? 

General Van Firrr. We felt that the Korean could do about as 
much as an American boy and would replace Americans if we had 
enough of them. 

The Cuairman. General, did you ever stop to wonder why the most 
powerful, the richest Nation in the world, engaged in a war that 
we were supposed to win, would put a limitation ceiling upon the 
troops of a country that our boys were defending, fighting for? 

General VAn Feet. It seemed absurd since a war that they were 
willing to fight—as a matter of fact, President Rhee, bless him, would 
often inspect with me new arrivals of American units, and with tears 
in his eyes would say, “General, I don’t like to see your little American 
boys come over here so far from home and fight in this country for us; 
we have lots of manpower; we will do the fighting. Just give us the 
weapons and the training.” 

Repeatedly he would ask me to present that to my Government as a 
plea to them. 

The CuatrrmMan. And you did? 

General Van Fret. I did. 

The CuarrMan. What was your answer; a limitation? 

General Van Fieet. Always a limitation, 

The Cuatrrman. Proceed, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carrenter. General, you frequently state that the cease-fire in 
Korea freed Communist power for further marauding. Is it not 
likewise true that the neutralization of Formosa the second day of the 
Korean war freed the Chinese Communists for action in Korea ? 

General Van Firrr. Yes, it would certainly help them; give them 
a feeling of security that they could go north free from a threat in 
the south. 

Mr. Carrentrer. Does that make sense, from a military point of 
view ? 

General Van Fierr. No. 

That is the unfortunate part about the whole Far East situation. 
There are so many fronts, to win on any one you need to put pressure 
on all. 

Mr. Carvenrer. Do you believe that the Chinese Communists would 
have crossed the Yalu without assurance that our military action would 
be limited ¢ 


*Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 1951-53. 
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General Van Fierr. No; he would not have entered Korea if he did 
not feel safe from attack in north China and Manchuria. 

Mr. Carpenter. He felt pretty secure, did he not? 

General Van Feer. I am sure he must have, or he would have been 
foolish to have entered Korea. 

Mr. Carpenter. Have you ever speculated as to the source of this 
assurance ? 

General Van Fixer. I have no evidence on where he would be as- 
sured. 

The Coamrman. General, we are looking for the “theys.” 

General Van Freer. I merely have a guess that he would get it 
through some embassy source in Peiping. 

Mr. Carpenter. At Wake Island, General MacArthur is reported 
to have said he doubted that Red China would enter the war in view 
of our overwhelming sea and airpower and atomic potential. If any 
participant in that conference had already committed this country to 
limit our retaliation, not to employ these normal military measures, 
should our military commander not have been informed ¢ 

General Van F eer. I think he should have been informed; yes, if 
there were such a promise to Red China. 

The Cuatrman. And you think there was such a promise; or they 
would not have come in? 

General Van Freer. My own conviction is that there must have 
been information to the enemy that we would not attack his home 
bases. 

Mr. Carpenter. You may recall that subsequently General Mac- 
Arthur was blamed for miscaleulating Chinese intentions, that is, the 
Chinese Reds. Actually, his judgment was based on the normal mili- 
tary assumption that he would be allowed to use all of his weapons, 
was it not? 

General Van F eer. I agree. 

Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would lke to intro- 
duce as an exhibit, General MacArthur's letter to Senator Byrd on 
the 19th of April 1953. I would like to enter it into the record and 
have it made a part of the record. 

The CuarrMan. It may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 492” and ap- 
pears below :) 

ExuHisit No. 492 
GENERAL MACARTHUR'S LETTER 
Aprit 19, 1953. 

DeAaR SENATOR Byrd: Thank you for your note of the 13th inquiring as to 
my views with reference to certain testimony before the Senate subcommittee 
investigating the shortage of ammunition in Korea. For the sake of historical 
accuracy, I am very glad to give you my comments on the points you have 
raised. 

I was never consulted directly or indirectly with reference to the supply 
program under discussion. Its scope and volume, its appropriations and pro- 
duction schedules were prepared solely by Washington authorities, the function 
of my command being limited entirely to routine reporting of my needs and 
necessities. Under such circumstances, the labored effort made by the former 
Secretary of the Army to create without the slightest foundation of realism 
some sort of relationship between me and the ammunition shortage in Korea 
during the last 2 years since I left there, is completely fantastic. 

Nor would it be any more logical to attribute the failure to set up an adequate 
program for United States security to optimistic views, if and wherever held, 
of an early end to the Korean war during the early months of the conflict. 
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As a matter of fact, no such optimism existed, either at the front or elsewhere, 
during those early months when our beleaguered and heavily outnumbered 
forces, with their backs to the sea, clung desperately to the Pusan beachhead 
perimeter, The only predictions from Washington at that time warned of im- 
pending military disaster. Then, too, our ammunition was critically short. As 
I recall, General Walker [then commander of the Eighth Army] at one stage 
was down to five rounds per gun. His heroically successful efforts under 
unparalleled shortages of all sorts constituted an amazing military exploit. 

Disaster was avoided by the Inchon operation—an enveloping movement de- 
signed to destroy the enemy’s supply network—which was only grudgingly 
approved on my desperate insistence over the most serious professional doubts 
from higher authority. The North Korean Army, with its supplies cut off, 
disintegrated and was practically destroyed, and by the latter part of October 
the capital of Pyongyang was captured. These events completely transformed 
the situation from pessimism to optimism. 

This was the golden moment to translate military victory to a politically 
advantageous peace. Success in war involves political as well as military 
considerations. For the sacrifice leading to a military victory would be pointless 
if not translated promptly to the political advantage of peace. But what hap- 
pened was just to the contrary. The inertia of our diplomacy failed utterly 
to utilize the victory of Inchon and subsequent destruction of the North Korean 
armies as the basis for swift and dynamic political action to restore peace and 
unity to Korea. This was one of the great contributing causes to the subsequent 
new war into which we were later plunged by Red China. At this time a 
new war with this much more formidable foe was not foreseen. Neither the 
State Department through its diplomatic listening posts abroad, nor the Central 
Intelligence Agency to whom a field commander must look for guidance as to 
a nation’s intention to move from peace to war, found any evidence of intent 
by the Peiping Government to intervene with major forces until the moment they 
actually struck. 

My own military estimate was that our largely unopposed air forces, with 
their atomic potential, capable of destroying at will bases of attack and lines 
of supply north as well as south of the Yalu River, no Chinese military com- 
mander would dare hazard the commitment of large forces upon the Korean 
Peninsula. The risk of their utter destruction through lack of supply would be 
too great. But by one process or another it was conjectured by, or conveyed to, 
the Red Chinese that even though they entered the fray in large force it would 
be under the sanctuary of being relieved from any destructive action of our 
military forces within their own areas. Such a limitation upon the utilization 
of available military force to repel an enemy attack has no precedent either in 
our own history or, so far as I know, in the history of the world. 

The results were disastrous beyond imagination and are still incalculable. 
When the Chinese Communists actually struck without warning, and my order to 
destroy the bridges at their points of entry over the Yalu into Korea was imme- 
diately countermanded from Washington, I realized for the first time the extra- 
ordinary decision which had been made to deny me the use of my full military 
power to safeguard the lives of my soldiers and insure the safety of the Army. 
To me it clearly foreshadowed the tragic situation which has since developed and 
left me with a sense of shock I had never before experienced in a long life crammed 
with explosive reactions and momentous hazards. 

Hoping this basie decision might still be changed, I made recommendations in- 
cluding, among others, air bombardment of military installations north of the 
Yalu which were being actively employed against us, naval blockade of the coast 
of China to cut off enemy supplies, and the utilization of Nationalist China troops 
available on Formosa. These recommendations were actually approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on January 12, 1951, but somewhere between the offices of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State, and the President, those recom- 
mendations were pigeonholed, and we took the course leading to the present stale- 
mate of positional warfare, by all odds the most costly and least productive 
method of waging war. 

The overriding deficiency incident to our conduct of the war in Korea was not 
in the shortage of ammunition or other materiel, but in the lack of the will for 
victory, which has profoundly influenced both our strategic concepts in the field 
and our supporting action at home. This lack undoubtedly must bear responsi- 
bility for the extraordinary failure to anticipate and provide the means by which 
victory might have been made possible. This led us into the fatal error of be- 
coming bogged down in positional warfare on terrain which with the abandonment 
of a war of maneuver necessitated a tremendously increased expenditure of am- 
munition to protect our lines from enemy infiltration or collapse. 
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Underlying the whole problem of ammunition and supply has always been the 
indeterminate question as to whether or not the Seviet contemplates world mili- 
tary conquest. If it does, the time and place will be at its initiative and could 
not fail to be influenced by the fact that in the atomie area the lead of the United 
States is being diminished with the passage of time. So, likewise, is the great 
industrial potential of the United States as compared with the Communist world. 
In short, it has always been my own belief that any action we might take to resolve 
the Far Eastern problem now would not in itself be a controlling factor in the 
precipitation of a world conflict. 

It is quite probable that the Soviet masses are just as eager for peace as are our 
own people. They probably suffer the delusion that there are aggressive inten- 
tions against them on the part of the capitalistic world and that they would 
welcome an imaginative approach which would allay this false impression. The 
Soviet is not blind to the dangers which actually confront it in the Far East in the 
present situation. 

We still possess the potential to destroy Red China’s flimsy industrial base and 
sever her tenuous supply lines from the Soviet. This would deny her the resource 
tu support modern war and sustain large military forces in the field. This in turn 
would greatly weaken the Communist Government of China and threaten the 
Soviet’s present hold on Asia. A warning of action of this sort provides the lever- 
age to induce the Soviet to bring the Korean struggle to an end without further 
bloodshed. It would dread risking the eventuality of a Red China debacle, and 
such a hazard might well settle the Korean war and all other pending global issues 
on equitable terms just as soon as it realizes we have the will and the means to 
bring them to a prompt and definite determination. Such an end would justify 
the sacrifice of our countrymen we have asked to die in that far-off land, would 
rejoice the Korean people whose nation we are pledged to redeem, would validate 
the principle of collective security upon which rests our present foreign policy, 
and would insure us the respect and faith of the peoples of Asia now and for all 
time. 

Again, Senator, let me thank you for the sense of fair play and the courtesy 
which have prompted you to write me as you have. I appreciate such action more 
than I can say. 

With best wishes and warm regards. 

Most faithfully, 
DovuGLas MACARTHUR. 


Mr. Carpenter. At this time I would like to read about two para- 
graphs. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Carpenter. General MacArthur wrote: 


My own military estimate was that, with our largely unopposed air forces, 
with their atomic potential, capable of destroying at will bases of attack and 
lines of supply north as well as south of the Yalu River, no Chinese military 
commander would dare hazard the commitment of large forces upon the 
Korean Peninsula. The risk of their utter destruction through lack of supply 
would be too great. 

But by one process or another it was conjectured by, or conveyed to, the Red 
Chinese that even though they entered the fray in large force it would be 
under the sanctuary of being relieved from any destructive action of our 
military forces within their own areas. Sueb a limitation upon the utiliza- 
tion of available military force to repel an enemy attack has no precedent 
either in our own history or, so far as I know, in the history of the world. 

The results were disastrous beyond imagination and are still incaleulable. 
When the Chinese Communists actually struck without warning, and my order 
to destroy the bridges at their points of entry over the Yalu into Korea was 
immediately countermanded from Washington, I realized for the first time 
the extraordinary decision which had been made to deny me the use of my full 
military power to safeguard the lives of my soldiers and insure the safety of the 
Army. 

To me it clearly foreshadowed the tragie situation which has since developed 
and left me with a sense of shock I had never before experienced in a long 
life crammed with explosive reactions and momentous hazards. 


That. letter is signed by Douglas MacArthur. 
Mr. Carventer. General Van Fleet, in Reader’s Digest, February 
1954, you state: 
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When the Korean war began, Chiang offered us his army. Had we accepted, 
we might not have needed to bring a single American ground division from the 
States, 

Wh y did we not acce pts q 

General Van Freer. I never have understood why we did not use 
Chiang Kai-shek’s divisions. Looking on it today, it was a terrible 
mistake, because it would have given them a wonderful training, a 
battle test, to develop Chiang’s army and to know which of his generals 
ure good in combat and what the Nationalist troops can really do. 
Even today we do not know that answer. 

Mr. Carpenter. You say that later you wanted to use Chiang’s 
troops, three divisions at a time, to rotate and get battle experience. 
You say you believed many more Chinese Communist troops would 
have come over to our side since no loss of face would have been in- 
volved if they joined other Chinese. This is logical. 

Why did not the high policy experts comprehend it ? 

General Van Freer. Iam unable to answer the question. 

Mr. Carrenter. You have given that some thought, have you, Gen- 
eral ¢ 

General Van F eer. Yes, sir. 

I was influenced in my views largely by conferences I had with 
Chinese officials in Korea, especially their Ambassador from Formosa, 
who often stated to me their wish to bring Chinese divisions there and 
face Chinese Communists that speak in the same language; they would 
get wholesale desertions by the simple expedient of offering them 
better food and still a military home. 

Mr. Carpenter. You state that you still believe that Chiang, if his 
landing were facilitated, would attract many to switch sides, and that 
a change in China is fundamental to peace and secur ity in the Far East. 

Again, why did we not do it? 

General Van Freer. I am unable to answer the question. 

The Cuatrman. General, right there at that point, let me ask: 
There appears in our press daily the situation in Quemoy. Is Quemoy 
important to the United States ? 

General Van Feet. Senator, I would say it is vitally important. 
I visited Quemoy during my recent visit to the Far East, inspected the 
Chinese positions along the beach fac ing the mainland. I think it is 
important because a defeat there would mean a further retreat of 
American policy and prestige. I do not believe we can afford to have 
any further loss of prestige in the Pacific. 

The Cuarrman. Are we replacing the ammunition that is being 
expended there by the Nationalists? 

General Van Fieer. I am sure we are. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you think we give the Nationalists as much aid 
as the Communists give the Reds ? 

General Van Fieer. No; I do not. We may in dollars, but not in 
kind, 

The Cuamman. Which is the more important ? 

General Van Fixer. To actually receive the article that you use and 
the food you eat is more important. 

The Cuatirman. The newspapers recently said, General, that Ko- 
reans had, a week or two ago, only about a 2-day supply of ammu- 
nition. Do you know whether there is any basis of fact in that 
statement ? 

General Van Fieer. These are the Koreans? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. 

General Van Fieer. I am sure there are ample supplies in the Far 
East and also in Korea. But, of course, they are in American hands, 
and perhaps the 2 days that you speak of represents the amount in 
Iki rean pos session. 

The Cuairman. General, let me ask you, as a military man, a ques- 
tion, because I am not a military man. 

Suppose that story is true, that as far as the South Koreans are con- 
cerned, they only ae 2 days’ ammunition, but as far as the Ameri- 

‘ans are concerned, there is ample ammunition. Now let us assume 
tha Communists ren ide to strike; what would happen to the American 
boys? Could they get the supplies and ammunition to the South 
Koreans and deploy it in time to be effective to save American boys’ 
lives ¢ 

General Van Firrer. The supply services would operate, I am sure, 
effectively so as to replenish the supplies, 

The Cuatrman. In 2 days’ time? 

General Van Fuerr. As long as we are in command and have sufli- 
cient troops there, especially service troops, to supply them. 

The Cuairman. And you assume we have suflicient troops there to 
do this job? 

General Van Fixer. I must assume we have. I do not believe we 
would create such a critical situation. 

However, that situation you speak of would create quite a fear in 
the minds of the Korean troops and their fear would be quite justified. 
It hurts their morale. 

The Cuarrman. If that be true, General, what could be the purpose 
of our command withholding the necessary supplies from South Ko- 
reans to defend that which our boys fought and died for only a few 
months ago: if that be true? I do not know that it is, 

General Van Freer. That raises quite an issue, Senator, in that it 
proves that we are not willing to trust a worthy ally, or that we do 
not trust him. I think that is a mistake. We should have complete 
confidence. We should treat all our allies as partners and equals, and 
when we do not, we do not have the willing cooperation in return. 

The Cuairman, General, this committee is not a military com- 
mittee, as I said, or a foreign relations committee, but we are interested 
in that “they’ ’ that caused this war to be limited, caused this war to 
be lost. “They” would not let the fundamental principles of mili- 
tary policy be adhered to, “They” would not permit the use of the 
Nationalist Chinese troops or Korean troops, who could have fought 
just as well as American boys, as you say. 

It is the same situation tod: vy that we are interested in. They are 
still controlling the 2 days’ supply of oe in the hands of the 
South Koreans. And for what purpose 4 

Go ahead, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carventer. General Van Fleet, since your return to the United 
States, do you get the impression that the American people want 
peace at any price? 

( reneral Van Fixer. No, they do not. 

[r, CarPeN ER. In your recent article in U. S. News & World Re- 
port, written in the fall of 1953 and released for publication Septem- 
ber 17, 1954, you make a series of statements, on which the following 
questions are based. 
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You point out that the small nations in Asia will be forced to make 
their peace with China, that fifth columns will flourish, and that 
neutralist countries like India will not be able to afford to remain 
neutral, that once the raw materials and manpower of this vast region 
come under the dominance of the Cémmunists our position will be 
frightful indeed. All this is logical and clear. 

Why, then, have we followed and do we continue to follow a policy 
leading to these results ? : 

General Van Fierr. Do you want me to try to answer that? 

Mr. Carrenrer. Just your impression. 

General Van Freer. Of course, in southeast Asia the policy there 
has been pretty much set by Great Britain and France. We were 
helping France, which, in turn, was handling the Indochina war. 

I think it is traditional with the United States not to interfere with 
decisions which belong to a sovereign nation. 

The Cuairman. But we did in Greece, did we not, General? We 
did influence it. 

General Van Firer. We had endeavored to influence it through 
diplomatic channels, yes; sometimes by the dollar. 

My formula for m: aking a country feel safe and resist Communist 
aggression is to strengthen it in all fields, political, economic, military ; 
of which the military field very often is the domin: ant fac - When 
you build a native army the people feel a strength; they can see the 
soldiers and feel strong and become confident that they are wie. 

That, in turn, will make the leaders bold, and they will say “No” 
to all kinds of pressures, Communist pressures, or cold pressures, 
propaganda, the agents. They will become so bold as to arrest these 
agents; they will outlaw the Communist Party. They will stamp 
out the beginning of a Communist takeover. 

When you do that in the early stages in any country, do it in time, 
you have a strong, stout- hearted nation who loves its freedom and is 
willing to die for it. When a people do not feel they can win, then 
they must accommodate themselves to the enemy position, and they 
go over to the enemy side. 

You must remember that they are living with that danger close 
tu them, around them all the time. It is so much easier, under those 
conditions, to accommodate yourself to the winning side. 

We have not done this in southeast Asia in suffic ient time or quan- 
tity to make those countries feel that they are going to win. To size 
the situation up today, communism is going to win. 

Senator Jounston. Are we not also holding back our friendly 
nations in Europe? What about Western Germany ? What about 
her army? I think you could give her a little more rights and give 
her an army at the present time. 

General Van Fieer. Senator Johnston, the best allies we have in 
the world are those who have outlawed the Communist Party. You 
can name them: Greece, Turkey, Spain, Iran, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, Formosa. Some of our weakest allies are those who 
encourage communism. 

I use the word “encourage” in that they do not stamp it out. 

That is France, Italy, even England, Japan. 

I was disappointed in Japan to find that the Communist Party 
there has gotten control of the labor unions. They are in the 
newspaper field; they are in the teaching professions, And when 
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I pointed that out to one of their ministers, his reply was, “Well, 
General, we have your country to thank for that.’ 

That is more of our policy of including all parties in a coalition 
government. 

Now we get by with the Communist Party in this country because 
we are so strong and powerful and very much an enlightened people, 
and with superior communication means, that the Communists cannot 
get far. But those conditions do not exist in other countries, weak 
countries, illiterate countries, where as much as 80 percent of the people 
are illiterate. And communism can thrive. So, giving it a legal posi- 
tion, they are there with full rights to take advantage of the freedom 
to destroy those freedoms, and they make great hes idway. 

I have always said that the reason to outlaw the Communist Party 
in the United States, as you have done, the greatest reason for that 
was to set the right example to our smaller allies; not so much that 
America needs it, but we need to show the right example to those 
weak nations whom we are trying to help. 

The first thing in helping another nation is to see that they get 
rid of the enemy, which is our No. 1 enemy in the world today: com- 
munism ; not a political party, but a conspiracy. 

Mr. Carpenter. You state that United Nations public opinion seems 
to feel it gains an immense superiority by letting them call the shots. 
It is they, never we, who will decide whether the next “limited” war 
will be fought, as now, on the Korean, Formosa, and Indochinese 
sector, or on some more distant spot. 

You also state the United Nations apparently feels that the standard 
military maneuver of vigorously pursuing a beaten army before it can 
reform is unworthy of our ideals. You say that you feel this policy 
“politically impossible” and wrong, and that the entire armistice epi- 
sode was a profound mistake, 

Why, then, did we pursue this policy ? 

General Van Fieer. We were misinformed and guessed wrong on 
Russia—I say the greatest blunder that we have ever made in estimat- 
ing the intentions of an enemy. 

Mr. Carpenter. You say that the United Nations policymakers lost 
their nerve in dealing with Red China; that having condemned the 
small aggressor, North Korea, and also having condemned Red China 
as an aggressor, members of the United Nations now deal with China 
as a neutral; are asked to arbitrate what was once a crusade to defend 
freedom against aggression as though it was only a neighborhood 
brawl. During the course of the MacArthur hearings it became clear 
that from the legal point of view the United Nations had vested in 
the United States full charge of the Korean war. 

Who are the United Nations’ policymakers? Is it the whole United 
Nations? Is it the United Nations’ countries with forces in Korea ! 
Or is it American policymakers using these as a blind and a disguise 
for pursuing so fatal a policy? 

No official body of the United Nations, as far as the record has been 
disclosed, ever forbade bombing in Manchuria, reconnaissance, block- 
ade of the China coast, or any other measure. 

Do you know the existence of such a body? 

General VAN Fert. I assume the United Nations’ policymak-is are 
the whole body, of which the Communist bloe are members. 
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Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to intro- 
duce as an exhibit a summary of the information of this subject 
contained in a book, In the Cause of Peace, by Trygve Lie, former 
United Nations Secretary-General, and I would like to introduce it 
into the record. 

The Cuairman, It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record, 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 493” and 
appears below. ) 

ExHIBit No, 493 


Lir, TryGve. IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. MACMILLAN, 1954 


The command situation is described in some detail on pages 333-335, 336-3840, 
345-346. On pages 333-334, Mr. Lie mentions a draft resolution circulated 
July 3, 1950, to the United States, British, and French delegations and to the 
then president of the Security Council, Arne Sunde, of Norway. While request- 
ing the United States to assume direction of the armed forces, it would have 
established a committee on coordination of assistance for Korea (Australia, 
France, India, New Zealand, Norway, United Kingdom, and United States), 
possibly others members who furnished assistance. Mr. Lie says the United 
States mission and the Pentagon opposed this committee on coordination and 
the resolution adopted placed full power in the United States alone. In succeed- 
ing pages Mr. Lie makes it clear that the unified command was the United States— 
and he deplores its solo role. 

On page 343, Mr. Lie states in one paragraph that no military secrets came 
te the U. N. Department of Security Council Affairs. In the next paragraph he 
publishes an intelligence estimate of August 29, 1950, sent in from Korea by the 
U. N. representative. 


Mr. Carpenter. I would like to make a comment on it: 

If Mr. Lie’s version is correct, full authority to act in Korea rested 
with United States officials, and any restraints imposed by allied gov- 
ernments were accepted voluntarily. 

I would also like to enter into the record and have made a part of the 
record at this time some items from volume 5 of the MacArthur 
hearings. 

The Cuarrman. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 494” and ap- 
pears below.) 

Exurnit No, 494 


Military Situation in the Far East: Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
second Congress, First Session, to Conduct an Inquiry into the Military Situa- 
tion in the Far East and the Facts Surrounding the Relief of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from his Assignments in that Area, Part 5—Appendix 
and Index:? 

Page 3382: 

“The Aide-memoire of the Chinese Nationalist Government offering Chinese 
troops was addressed to the United States Government. The offer was considered 
by the United States Government and the answer was made by the United States 
State Department.” 

Pages 3372-3378 : 


“G. THE THIRD UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION, JULY 7, 1950 


“The Security Council, having determined that the armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 
having recommended that members of the United Nations furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace and security in the area. 


1 Emphasis supplied by the subcommittee 
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“(1) Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments and peoples 
of the United Nations have given to its resolutions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to as- 
sist the Republie of Korea in defending itself against armed attack and thus to 
restore international peace and security in the area; 

““(2) Notes that members of the United Nations have transmitted to the United 
Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea ; 

“(3) Recommends that all members providing military forces and other as- 
sistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions make such forces 
and other assistance available to a unified command under the United States; 

“(4) Requests the United States to designate the commander of such forces ; 

“(5) Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations participating; 

“(6) Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with reports, 
as appropriate, on the course of action taken under the unified command. 

“(Voting for the resolution: United States, the United Kingdom, France, China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, and Norway. Abstention: Egypt, India, and Yugoslavia. <Ab- 
sent; Soviet Union,” 

“WH. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 8, 1950 

“The Security Council of the United Nations in its resolution of July 7, 1950, 
has recommended that all members providing military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to the Security Council resolutions of June 25 and 27, make such forces 
and other assistance available to a unified command under the United States. 

“The Security Council resolution also requests that the United States des- 
ignate the commander of such forees, and authorizes the unified command at 
its discretion to use the United Nations flag in the course of operations against 
the North Korean forces concurrently with the flags of the various nations 
participating. 

“I am responding to the recommendation of the Security Council and have 
designated Gen. Douglas MacArthur as the commanding general of the military 
forces which the members of the United Nations place under the unified com- 
mand of the United States pursuant to the United Nations’ assistance to the 
Republic of Korea in repelling the unprovoked armed attack against it. 

“IT am directing General MacArthur, pursuant to the Security Council resolu- 
tion, to use the United Nations flag in the course of operations against the North 
Korean forces concurrently with the flags of the various nations participating.” 

Page 3382: 


“K. GENERAL ORDER NO. 1, GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, UNITED NATIONS COMMAND, 
TOKYO, JULY 25, 1950 [FROM UNITED NATIONS RELEASE, JULY 25, 1950] 


“1. In response to the resolution of the Security Council of the United Nations 
of July 7, 1950, the President of the United States has designated the under- 
signed Commander in Chief of the Military Forces assisting the Republie of 
Korea. Pursuant thereto, there is established this date the United Nations 
Command, with General Headquarters in Tokyo, Japan, 

“2. The undersigned assumes command. 

“DovaLas MACARTHUR, 
“General of the Army, United States Army, 
“Commander in Chief.” 


Mr. Carrenter. And I would add this comment on the document: 

Throughout the hearings repeated questioning failed to develop a 
clear picture as to the “chain of command” beyond the President of 
the United States. The role of the United Nations in the actual 
direction of the Korean war has never been clarified. 

General Van Fleet, you state that the free world situation is now 
worse than it was in June 1950, that Red China is stronger, both 
militarily and psychologically, and that our allies are more intent on 
appeasement. 

Do you believe, then, that time is not on our side? 

General Van Feet. Time is not on our side. 

Mr. Carrenter. You say time is not on our side ? 

General Van F eer. I do, 
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Mr. Carpenter. The excuse given by our policymakers in the 
spring of 1951 was that the MacArthur proposals would bring Russia 
into the fight and would jeopardize the free world alliance. Do you 
believe that Russia would have entered the war in any event ? 

General Van Freer. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Carpenter. Do you believe the free world alliance is stronger 
because we renounced victory ¢ 

General Van Fieer. No. We are weaker. 

Mr. Carpenter. In other words, did we sacrifice victory for some- 
thing we actually lost by that appeasement ? 

General Van Fierr. We did. 

Mr. Carpenter. You state that— 
yet we have at home other curious, perhaps well-intentioned, defeatists who 
would have us believe that our time to win has already passed. When I listen 
to their speeches and read their articles—exaggerating the enemy’s present 
strength, playing down the importance of the Pacific and of Asia—I wonder 
if they are not, consciously or unconsciously, waging psychological warfare 
against us, destroying our will to win, minimizing our strength, softening us up 
to accept unnecessary defeat. 

I note that you use the expression “consciously or unconsciously.” 
Do you believe that stupidity alone motivates them ? 

General Van Fert. Stupidity and ignorance and lack of expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Carpenter. Do you believe that, when events have demon- 
strated policymakers to have been fatally wrong, they should be 
dismissed ? 

General Van Fierr. They certainly should be relieved. 

Mr. Carpenter. Did you know that many policymakers who were 
fatally wrong on China were again in positions making Korean war 
policy ¢ 

General VAN Freer. Surely. Many may be still in power. I don’t 
know who. Iam unable to recall many names. Surely the high com- 
mand had continuous service through China and Korea, 

Mr. Carrenter. General, what difference does it make in the life 
and death of a nation whether this serving the enemy has been con- 
scious or unconscious ¢ 

General Van Fueer. I will have to ask you to repeat the question. 
I am sorry. 

Mr. Carpenter. What difference does it make in the life and death 
of a nation whether serving the enemy has been conscious or 
unconscious ¢ 

General VAN Fieer. It makes no difference; the same result. 

Mr. Carpenter. You state that— 
had not the people, the press, and the Congress spoken up clearly and firmly in 
the past, Formosa would have been surrendered as an appeasement to Red China, 
and even the Korean Republic might have been thrown in to seal the bargain. 
Such protests have blocked the attempt of the Chinese Reds to shoot their way 
into the United Nations. 

Do you believe that this danger has passed ? 

General Van Freer. I do not. I believe that we should speak out 
more than ever. 

Mr. Carpenter. How do you feel about the responsibility of mili- 
tary oflicers to speak up when the best interests of the country are 
jeopardized ? 

General Van Feet. I believe they do speak up through their com- 
manders. In that way their voice can be heard. 
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Mr. Carrvenver. Is it not a fact, General, that had not General Mac- 
Arthur and others spoken out of turn on the subject of Formosa and 
recognition of Red China, both of those disasters would have probably 
been consummated ¢ 

General Van F irer. That is correct. 

Mr. Carpenter. You say that in our obligations to the United Na- 
tions you see nothing that compelled us to surrender the initiative 
in war to the Communists. You referred to distant political com- 
mittees in command in our battlelines which forced the military to 
abandon all the lessons of American military history. 

You say that the United Nations diplomats considered it bad taste 
to be reminded that the United Nations once branded Red China as 
an aggressor and shifted to the concept of the Chinese as volunteers 
and that this constituted a low in political morality, both for the 
world and for the United States. 

What United Nations diplomats, do you believe ? 

General Van Freer. I believe all of them who agreed to the 
armistice and called Red China troops volunteers; who denounced 
them as aggressors, but in recent months, in fact, in recent years, they 
do not talk about them as aggressors. 

Mr. Carrenter. The United Nations has never repealed its con- 
demnation of China as an aggressor. Do you know from where the 
orders came which limited your efforts ? 

General Van Fierr. Yes. It came from the Far East Command, 
my immediate superior. 

Mr. Carrenter. From where did the Far East Command get their 
orders? 

General Van Fieer. From the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Carrenter. You state that the United Nations should not be 
relied upon as an instrument for collective security. You go on to 
point out that Russia and her European satellites are members while 
many others proudly proclaim neutrality in the fight for freedom. 
You further state that while some members of the United Nations 
participated in the effort, their participation was very limited, and 
that— 
the price we paid for them was the loss of decisive military command. 

You say that— 


they controlled not only overall strategy, but small-scale tactical moves, and even 
the choice of bombing targets within Korea. 

You also refer to a caucus of diplomats. 

What this committee would like to know is what the joint committee 
investigating General MacArthur’s relief continually asked and never 
clearly ascertained. Who were these diplomats? 

General Van Firer. The caucus referred to in that article included 
the representatives of the 16 countries who had fighting forces in 
Korea. They were kept advised of the progress of the war and I 
assume were consulted from time to time on major operations and 
policy in the conduct of the war. 

They subscribed to the wish for an armistice, helped achieve it. 

During that time, our operations were extremely limited, so that 
no operation could take place other than patrol action of sufficient 
nature to keep the Eighth Army from being surprised. That patrol 
action could not be more than one platoon in size. 
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Senator Jounston. That is true with the Allied forces, but it was 
not true with the other side; is not that true? They could go ahead 
and fight ? 

General Van Fieer. They felt ccnfident that we would not strike 
them. ‘Therefore they could seize the initiative in assembling forces 
and piles of ammunition at critical points and then break out with a 
perfectly furious attack to take a limited objective of considerable 
tactical value to them. 

Having the initiative was a big advantage. We could counter that 
offensive and regain the position; which we usually did. 

The Cuamman. But again you were limited ¢ 

General Van Fierer. Very much so. We could not go beyond that 
objective, even when the enemy was completely defeated. 

The Cuamman. That order to you came to the Far East Command ? 

General Van Fieer. Yes; presumably, on directions from Wash- 
ington. 

There were many wonderful opportunities where we could have 
advanced great distances following up one of those Communist attacks, 
in which he threw everything he had on a rather wide front. His 
effort was destroyed usually by our air and artillery, counteroffensive ; 
by counteroffensive, by fire rather than by manpower, And having 
destroyed his troops and the supplies he had in that area, we were 
quite free then to go considerable distances; but there were no orders 
to do so. 

Mr. Carpenter. General, I note that you state “If we must again 
send our sons abroad to fight for freedom, I hope they go unsh: ackled ; 
that no appeaser’s chains bind their arms behind their “backs.” 

You then proceed to recommend regional pacts as more effective 
because they represent a greater common interest. 

Will you expand on this? 

General Van F eer. Of course, in battle, as in any business, you 
must have a single head to make decisions. You must have fixed 
responsibility and unity of command. And where it is American 
effort, we should have American decision and freedom of action and 
not have to account for it toa United Nations. 

That is what I mean, that, in future warfare, we should have a free 
hand to do as the United States decides to do on the battlefield. 

We may have had the legal authority to do that, as Mr. Trygve Lie 
has pointed out; but I do not believe that we had always the moral 
right to do it without consulting them. And I subscribe to the point 
of view that our State Department would consult these other allies, 
and especially Great Britain, which had a full division in Korea. 

The very fact is that we did weaken our command structure to do 
as they would have us do and not as I would want and the genius of 
America would have us do. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you know whether or not our Chiefs of Staff 
at any time took the matter up with United Nations to free your hands 
and let you fight like you ought to have been able to fight in the field 
of battle? 

General Van Fieer. I do not know that, but I feel confident they 
did not. It was a little bit beyond what they normally do, in my 
opinion. 

I must say, Senator, that when I speak of the governments of our 
allies I wish to cast no reflection whatsoever on their troops. Their 
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troops were magnificent. We had a great team in the Eighth Army; 
and they were very proud of being a part of that Eighth Army, and we 
were very happy and glad and fortunate to have them part of us. 

The Cuarrman. And they wanted to win? 

General Van Freer. It was a great professional gathering of good 
fighters in Korea 

~The Cuairman. Who wanted to win, General ? 

General Van Fieer. Who wanted to win. 

I say that for the British Commonwealth as strongly as I would 
for the American commanders and other U. N. commanders. 

The CuarmoMan. But that does not apply to the diplomats? 

General Van Firer. No, sir; not in all cases. Some governments; 
yes. 

This was what I called a caucus of 16. No doubt there were many of 
the 16 who wanted to win that war as badly as we did. 

Mr. Carrentrer. General, in the light of your experience in dealing 
with the Communists and your experience in fighting the U. N. war, 
do you favor severance of ‘diplomatic relations ‘with Russia? 

General Van Feet. I believe our relations with Russia are not get- 
ting us anything at this time, and I believe it would be a good move, 
short of war. 1 would favor a break with Russia as a major dramatic 
step in an effort to prevent world war ITI. 

I believe it would create a situation in Russia that their people 
would want to know. why we did sever relations. It might give us an 
opportunity to tell the Russian people that the reason is their own 
leaders, who are misguiding them and leading them into war. 

Mr. Carpenter. How about the satellite countries? 

General Van Firer. The same thing. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Do you consider the regional organization of the 
Pacific, excluding South Korea, Nationalist C hina, and Japan, 
feasible ? 

General Van F eer. I would favor two regional alliances in the 
Pacific: The one which has been created, SEATO, and another one 
for East Asia. 

Mr. Carrventer. Do you favor continuance of the U. N.? 

General Van Fixer. Yes; I do. I think the U. N. has served a 
good purpose. It means well. I look on it as a constructive force 
for what good it hopes to accomplish. Some things it has accom- 
plished. 

I think it has served a good purpose in showing up Russia for what 
she is. We did not fully understand Russia at the beginning of the 
United Nations. Some of us may have, but our population, as a 
whole, did not. I think they do understand Russia today and know 
their methods and denounce them. 

I think the U. N. has served a good purpose just to acquaint the 
American people with the kind of Communist bloc we are faced with. 

The Cuairman, But you would not want to fight another war under 
their system ? 

General Van Fixer. I do not see how you can fight a war under 
United Nations, but you can under smaller groupings. 

The Cuarrman. General, let me ask you this: Suppose Red China 
was admitted to the United Nations; what would you do? 

General Van Firer. I would advocate that the United States resign 
and that the United Nations be moved out of this country. Let it take 
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its turn for the next 10 years in Moscow. The U.N. has given them a 
wonderful opportunity to broadcast their propaganda throughout the 
United States. I think it is high time that some of the U nited States 
propaganda, which is the truth r: ather than lies, be broadeast inside 


ann 
nator Jounsron. Along that same line, do you not believe it 


eaunl be nice to meet in Russia and meet in other nations and find out 
what is going on there? They are allowed to come over here. 

General Van Fueer. I think the Iron Curtain should work both 
ways, not a one-way route. 

Senator Jounston. Do you think they woul F let us come over there? 

General Van Feet. No; they would not, 

Senator JoHnston. That might be a ea way to get around it. 

General Van Freer. We find ourselves fighting with an honorable 
set of rules, and they are not abiding by ther ules. 

Mr. Carventer. General, what was your recent mission to Korea? 

General Van Fxerr. I was asked to conduct a survey of the military 
forces of the Far East and to include the military assistance programs 
which we have for hans countries, including in that survey many other 
factors in other fields—economie amd political. 

Mr. Carpenter. And you will submit a report on that later, I 
presume ¢ 

General VAN Freer. I hope to submit it tomorrow. 

Mr. Carrenter. Of course, what this committee is wondering is: 
Will your report be suppressed? Shall Congress and the American 
people hear about it years later and wait until a further cat: astrophe 
and only after some congressional committee has managed to obtain 
and disclose portions of it will it be made public, General ? 

General Van Fixer. My report is confidential and submitted to the 
President. I have no say-so on that, sir. 

Mr. Carrenter. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any further questions, Senator 
Johnston ? 

Senator JouHnston. No further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuarrman. General Van Fleet, I want to thank you on behalf 
of every member of this committee for your forthright statements 
made here today. I think you have contributed a great.deal of infor- 
mation both to this committeeand to the American people. We are 
still in the search of the “they” that tied your hands, that prevented 
us from winning a war; that caused us to fight a war limited to the land 
and the territory of our friends. 

Your contribution here has been beneficial and we.certainly thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts. 

General Van Firet. Thank you. 

The CuHarrman. We stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
subject to call of the Chair.) 
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